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To  cover  or  not  to  cover?    That's  the  question  that  puzzles  many  home- 
makers  when  they  put  the  roast  in  the  oven.     Many  of  us  were  taught  early  that  a 
cover  on  the  roasting  pan  kept  meat  from  drying  out.    That  was  the  old  theory. 
But  the  meat  cookery  experiments  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have  proved 
just  the  contrary.    The  experts  over  there  have  found  that  a  covered  pan  tends  to 
draw  juice  out  of  the  meat  rather  than  keep  it  in.    The  reason  is  that  a  cover  on 
the  pan  gives  a  moist  steamy  atmosphere  around  the  meat.     In  such  an  atmosphere 
the  meat  steams  rather  than  roasts.     It  gives  up  a  lot  of  its  juice  and  flavor. 
Of  course,  this  means  extra-good  gravy,  but  less  juice  and  flavor  in  the  meat 
itself.    Heat  cooked  by  steam  is  not  truly  roasted. 

So  the  experts  say  that  for  "best  results  with  your  nice  roast,  first  sear 
the  outside  at  a  high  temperature.    Brown  the  entire  surface  in  a  very  hot  oven 
at  the  start.    Then  finish  the  cooking  at  a  moderate  temperature.    And  leave  the 
lid  off  the  roaster.    Wow  if  you  cook  with  a  coal  stove  or  some  other  stove 
that  you  can't  regulate  easily,  the  "best  plan  is  to  use  a  moderate  oven  through- 
out the  roasting.    Then  the  meat  will  he  sufficiently  "brown  on  the  surface  by 
the  time  it  is  cooked  to  the  well-done  stage. 

One  of  our  questions  today  is  from  a  lady  who  would  like  to  clean  her 
last  yea-r's  felt  hat.     She  asks  if  she  can  wash  it. 

The  clothing  experts  say  that  you  can  wash  good-quality  felt  in  soap  and 
water.    But  they  don't  advise  it.    You  see,  felt  tends  to  come  apart  when  it's 
wet.    Just  "by  handling  it  in  the  water  you  can  easily  make  a  hole  in  it.  Then, 
the  color  may  run.     Cleaning  felt  with  some  fluid  like  carbon  tetrachloride  is 
safer. 

Here's  the  way  to  clean.     First,  brush  the  hat  well  inside  and  out.  You 
can  "brush  it  with  a  medium  soft  brash.    Or  you  can  brush  it  with  a  rubber  bath 
sponge.     Some  people  like  just  a  plain  dry  sponge.    You  can  take  out  very  soiled 
spots  by  nibbing  gently  with  a  bit  of  fine  sandpaper  or  emery  paper.    And  you'll 
find  that  a  soft  art-gum  eraser  also  will  take  off  surface  soil.    This  may  be  all 
the  cleaning  the  hat  will  need. 

But  if  it  is  pretty  well  soiled  all  over,  you  can  give  it  a  bath  in  a 
cleaning  fluid.     Lip  it  in  the  fluid.    Then  brush  it  well  with  a  soft  brash.  Don't 
rub  the  felt  in  the  bath.    The  brush  will  do  all  the  cleaning  necessary.  Now 
rinse  in  some  fresh  clean  fluid.     Several  good  dry-cleaning  soaps  or  benzine 
soaps  are  on  the  market.    You  can  use  these  with  the  fluid  in  the  first  bath  to 
help  remove  soil.    After  the  rinse,   set  the  hat  in  shape  and  go  over  the  surface 
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gently  and  quickly  with  a  soft  absorbent  cloth.     If  you  plan  to  "block  or  press 
the  hat,  "be  sure  to  wait  until  the  felt  is  completely  dry. 

Many  people  have  good  results  in  cleaning  felt  with  paste  rather  than 
fluid.    You  can  make  a  cleaning  paste  by  mixing  cornmeal  and  carbon  tetrachloride. 
Spread  this  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  hat  and  let  it  dry  on.     When  it  is 
dry,  brush  it  off.    The  dirt  will  come  off  with  the  paste. 

So  much  for  felt  hats.     Now  about  jelly.    One  of  our  friends  wants  to  know 
what  causes  the  crystals  that  form  in  the  fruit  jelly  she  maizes.     She  didn't  say 
what  kind  of  jelly.     And  you  see,  there  are  crystals  and  crystals.     Some  come 
from  one  thing  and  some  from  another.     Crystals  in  jelly  may  be  the  result  of  too 
much  sugar.    Or  they  may  come  from  overcooking.    Or  they  may  come  when  the  fruit 
juice  contains  too  little  acid.     Again,  they  may  occur  when  the  jelly  stands  too 
long  before  sealing. 

The  crystals  that  form  in  grape  jelly  are  a  special  kind.     These  are  not 
sugar  crystals  but  crystals  of  tartaric  acid.    One  way  to  help  prevent  tl  em  is  to 
allow  the  grape  juice  to  stand  overnight  and  then  siphon  it  off  or  strain  it. 
You  see,  during  the  night  these  crystals  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
tainer holding  the  juice.    Another  way  to  avoid  some  of  the  crystals  is  to  can 
the  juice  and  allow  it  to  stand  some  time  before  making  it  into  jelly.    Then  you 
can  use  the  juice  and  leave  the  crystals  that  have  formed.     Still  a  third  way  to 
avoid  these  tartaric  acid  crystals  is  to  combine  the  grape  juice  with  some  other 
juice  like  apple  juice  when  you  are  making  jelly. 

I've  mentioned  before  that  you  are  welcome  to  information  from  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  on  home  preservation  of  foods.    This  includes  canning  and  also 
jelly-making,  preserving  and  so  on.     If  you  want  leaflets  on  any  of  these 
subjects,  just  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
helpful  scientific  information  is  free,  of  course  —  yours  for  the  price  of  a 
postcard. 

A  faithful  listener  writes  that  she  remembers  hearing  a  recipe  for  relish 
last  fall  which  she  would  like  to  use  again  this  year.    But  she  doesn't  remember 
all  the  ingredients.     She  says  the  relish  contained  both  red  and  green  peppers 
as  well  as  chopped  cabbage  and  onion.    Also  she  remembers  that  the  seasonings 
included  mustard  seed  and  celery  seed. 

Well,   I'm  sure  the  relish  she  describes  is  Dixie  relish.    Here's  the 
recipe  for  it: 

1  pint  of  chopped  sweet  red  peppers  1  cup  of  sugar 

1  pint  of  chopped  sweet  green  peppers  4  tablespoons  of  salt 

2  tablespoons  of  mustard  seed  1  quart  of  vinegar 

1  tablespoon  of  celery  seed  1  quart  of  chopped  cabt  ige,  and 

1  pint  of  chopped  white  onions. 

That  makes  nine  ingredients.     I'll  go  over  them  again.  (REPEAT) 

Cut  the  peppers  into  quarters  and  discard  the  seeds  and  the  coarse  white 
section.     So  ale  them  overnight  in  a  brine  made  of  1  cup  of  salt  to  1  gallon  of  water. 
Ereshen  for  an  hour  or  two.    Then  drain  and  chop.    Heat  the  spices  with  the  sugar, 
salt  and  vinegar  to  the  boiling  point.    Then  pour  over  the  mixed  vegetables.  Pack 
the  relish  in  hot  sterilized  jars  and  partially  seal.     Process  for  15  minutes  at 
simmering  temperature.     Seal  airtight  and  store  in  a  cool  place. 


